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NETHERLANDS. 
AMSTERDAM. 

By  Consul  Frank  W.   Mahin,  May  9,  1919. 

The  year  1918,  until  in  the  autumn  it  became  apparent  that  the 
end  of  the  war  was  near,  was  a  period  of  general  depression  in  busi- 
ess,  industrial,  and  social  circles  in  the  Amsterdam  district,  Business 
failures  were  increasing,  exorbitant  profits  made  possible  by  the  war 
had  ceased,  stocks  of  goods  were  running  low,  food  and  fuel  were 
scarcer  than  ever  before,  prices  were  high  beyond  all  remembered 
precedent,  and  the  future  was  regarded  with  fear  by  all  classes  of 
people.  The  signing  of  the  armistice  dispelled  the  gloom  in  a  large 
degree,  but  the  uncertainty  caused  by  the  disorders  in  Russia  and 
Germany,  which  threatened  to  extend  into  Holland,  continued  to 
some  extent  the  general  depression  and  the  foreboding  for  the  future. 

Altogether,  1918  was  a  very  difficult  year.  Imports  and  exports 
were  so  small  as  to  be  negligible  in  comparison  with  preceding  years, 
manufacturing  in  the  majority  of  cases  was  suspended  for  lack  of 
raw  materials  and  of  fuel,  and  all  commercial  business  declined  in 
volume  and  usually  in  profits  also 
New  Industries  Established. 

However,  in  spite  of  the  adverse  and  discouraging  conditions,  some 
new  industrial  enterprises  were  begun  in  this  district.  The  most 
important  was  the  rolling-mill  project,  for  which  large  tracts  of  land 
have  been  purchased  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Ymuiden,  at  the 
entrance  of  the  North  Sea  Canal,  16  miles  from  Amsterdam,  where 
the  works  will  be  erected  without  unnecessary  delay. 

Boring  for  salt  was  begun  in  the  Province  of  Overyssel.  This 
enterprise  became  a  necessity  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  salt  caused 
by  the  war. 

Most  numerous,  however,  along  the  line  of  new  industries,  were 
the  additions  to  established  industries,  such  as  chemicals,  food  prod- 
ucts, metals,  and  clothing.  These  were  all  direct  results  of  the 
scarcity  caused  by  the  war;  but  though  the  cause  was  of  a  temporary 
nature  the  additions,  particularly  in  the  chemical  industry,  are  ex- 
pected to  be  permanent.  Probably  clothing  will  be  the  same.  Very 
little  ready-made  clothing  was  made  in  Holland  before  the  war,  but 
necessity  had  built  up  an  industry  therein  by  the  end  of  1918  which 
is  very  likely  to  continue  after  normal  conditions  are  restored. 
Gold  Reserve  of  Bank  of  Netherlands. 

In  the  early  years  of  the  war.  gold  flowed  in  a  great  stream  into  the 
Bank  of  the  Netherlands,  in  Amsterdam,  chiefly  from  Germany  and 
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Austria.  The  gold  reserve  in  the  bank's  vaults,  in  dollar  equivalents, 
was  $65,124,000  when  the  war  began.  At  the  end  of  1915,  1916,  and 
1917  it  was  $172,000,000,  $-203,000,000,  raid  $280,000,000,  respectively. 
But  the  inflow  ceased  in  1918,  the  supplies  being  exhausted,  and  the 
gold  reserve  in  the  Netherlands  Bank  at  the  end  of  the  year  was 
$276,000,000,  slightly  less  than  at  the  end  of  1917.  However,  it 
should  be  noted  that  at  one  time  in  1918  the  reserve  reached  the 
unprecedented  amount  of  $285,800,000.  Exportation  of  gold  was 
prohibited,  excepting  shipments  to  some  neutral  countries  as  pay- 
ment for  purchases  allowed  by  the  Dutch  Government.  This  ac- 
counted for  the  fluctuation  in  the  reserve.  The  circulation  of  paper 
money  amounted  to  1,109,000,000  florins  ($445,818,000),  and  60  per 
cent  thereof  was  covered  by  gold,  though  the  law  required  only  20 
per  cent. 

Altogether,  the  year  1918  showed  even  more  than  former  years  the 
stress  that  commercial  and  economic  restrictions  put  on  Dutch  trade. 
Amsterdam,  being  a  center  of  colonial  and  transoceanic  commerce, 
suffered  severely  in  consequence.  One  can  say  that,  generally  speak 
ing,  all  trades  were  at  a  standstill;  and  if  no  financial  difficulties 
arose  from  this  situation,  it  is  accounted  for  by  the  very  strong 
financial  position  of  Holland  through  the  conservative  ways  of  its 
traders. 

Trade  Affects  Quotations  on  Industrial  Shares. 

Finance  in  general  and  exchange  especially  follow  trade  in  its  ups 
and  doAvns,  so  that  the  quotations  on  Dutch  industrial  shares  are 
very  good  indications  of  the  trend  of  public  opinion.  Pursuing  this 
idea,  one  can  not  :  that  quotations  of  colonial  produce  (such  as  sugar, 
tobacco,  rubber,  and  tea)  profited  alternatively  by  two  tendencies — 
one  part  of  the  public  being  convinced  that  higher  prices  Avould  be 
attained  after  peace  through  Europe's  dearth  of  such  articles,  and 
the  other  party  predicting  a  breakdown  of  most  prices,  through  gov- 
ernmental intervention  and  otherwise.  It  is  difficult,  of  course,  to 
decide  which  is  the  right  point  of  view.  .  An  exception  should  be 
made  of  sugar.  In  the  middle  of  1918  serious  complications  arose, 
and  there  was  little  short  of  a  panic  in  sugar  circles;  but  later  on 
conditions  in  the  trade  not  only  improved  but  showed  a  promising 
future,  and  in  consequence  prices  of  stock  were  booming. 

Shipping  experienced  heavy  fluctuations  in  1918  through  political 
and  economic  measures,  and  most  of  the  fleet  was  rented  to  the  Allies. 
The  companies'  profits  can  therefore  not  be  compared  to  those  of 
former  years,  but  one  may  confidently  expect  satisfactory  dividends, 
and  prices  of  stock  consequently  remain  quite  high. 

Government  Loans — Foreign  Exchange. 

The  Dutch  Government  again  appealed  to  the  market  for  money, 
offering  to  the  public  a  4}  per  cent  loan  of  500,000,000  florins 
($201,000,000)  at  par,  in  the  same  way  as  in  former  years;  that  is  to 
say,  everyone  was  supposed  to  subscribe  a  certain  percentage  of  his 
assets.  The  loan  was  successful.  The  prices  of  the  stock  afterwards 
went  clown  very  much ;  so  much,  indeed,  that  at  the  end  of  the  year 
the  Government  applied  for  350^000,000  florins  ($140,700,000),  5  per 
cent,  at  99,  which  loan  was  to  be  offered  to  the  public  in  the  begin- 
ning of  1919.     Dealings  in  American  shares  and  bonds  were  of  little 
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importance  in  1018.  One  of  the  principal  reasons  was  that  arbitrage 
was  impossible. 

Money  was  plentiful;  the  highest  rate  was  G  per  cent  and  the 
lowest  2^  per  cent.  Quotations  of  foreign  money  still  showed  great 
differences  from  normal  times.  Dollars  ranged  from  1.89|  to  2.41  ; 
pounds  from  9.02i  to  11.37;  francs  from  33.30  to  44.20.  As  to  the 
exchange  on  the  central  countries,  it  again  gave  rise  to  great  specula- 
tions.' Marks  ranged  between  26.40  and  47.55  and  crowns  from  14.30 
to  32.G5. 

One  of  the  interesting  features  of  1918  was  the  trading  in  foreign 
bank  notes,  mostly  by  Poles  and  Galicians  residing  in  Holland.  It  is 
believed  that  large  amounts  were  dealt  in.  Usually  the  price  ranked 
higher  than  that  of  check  or  cable  payment  for  the  same  money.  For 
instance,  dollar  notes  reached  about  3  florins  (par  2.48|)  and  ster- 
ling bank  notes  about  10.50  (par  12.10|).  In  the  last  months  of  the 
year,  however,  there  was  less  activity  in  this  special  sort  of  trade. 

Financial  issues  in  1918  were  less  important  in  general  than  in 
1917.  Only  about  50,000,000  florins  ($20,100,000)  worth  was  floated 
by  private  companies,  mostly  shipping,  in  order  to  strengthen  the 
companies'  position  and  to  be  able  to  compete  with  foreign  enter- 
prises. 

Shipping  at  the  Principal  Ports. 

The  year  191-8  marked  the  nadir  of  shipping  at  Amsterdam  as 
regards  arrivals  and  departures  of  vessels.  The  arrivals  numbered 
375  and  the  departures  were  essentially  the  same.  Conditions  in  the 
year  1917  were  practically  unprecedented,  but  the  arrivals  were  then 
758,  twice  those  of  1918.  Previous  arrivals  numbered  1,622  in  1916, 
1,820  in  1915,  2,403  in  1914,  and  2,472  in  1913,  a  normal  year. 

The  low  figure  in  1918  was  due  to  the  intensified  German  subma- 
rine warfare,  export  and  import  restrictions,  the  diversion  of  Dutch 
shipping  to  the  trade  between  San  Francisco  and  the  Dutch  East 
Indies,  and  the  requisition  of  Dutch  ships  by  the  Allies.  A  very 
serious  obstruction  to  shipping  operations  was  the  order  issued  by 
Germany  in  the  spring  of  1918  that  no  safe  conduct  would  be  given 
to  a  ship  sailing  from  Holland  to  America  unless  a  ship  left  America 
for  Holland  at  the  same  time.  This  not  only  delayed  ships  but  also 
prevented  departures,  with  the  result  that  the  shipping  trade  was  at 
almost  a  complete  standstill  from  May  till  November  between 
Amsterdam  and  the  Western  Hemisphere,  and  even  with  Scandina- 
vian ports. 

Harlingen,  the  port  opposite  the  entrance  of  the  Zuider  Zee  to  the 
North  Sea,  suffered  such  complete  stagnation  in  1918  that  the  harbor 
filled  with  sand.  In  normal  times  frequent  dredging  gives  the 
harbor  a  sufficient  depth  of  water,  but  last  year  the  lack  of  shipping 
destroyed  the  inducement  for  dredging,  and  consequently  the  harbor 
was  impassable  by  the  end  of  the  year.  However,  it  will  not  be  al- 
lowed to  remain  in  that  condition,  as  the  trade  with  England,  which 
is  Harlingen's  principal  business,  will  soon  be  resumed. 

Delfzijl,  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  country,  was  the  only 
Dutch  port  that  enjoyed  normal  prosperity  in  1918.  This  was  due 
to  the  German  steamers  which,  as  usual,  brought  many  cargoes  of 
wood  from  Sweden  and  transported  from  Delfzijl  many  cargoes  of 
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German  coal  and  coke  brought  down  the  Rhine  and  through  con- 
necting canals  to  this  port.  . 

Dutch  shipping  did  a  good  business  in  the  Far  East,  and  thus  the 
earnings  in  1918  justified  the  payment  of  dividends  larger,  alto- 
gether, than  these  of  peace  times,  though  below  those  of  1915  and 
1910,  which  were  years  of  unprecedented  profits. 
Steamship  Tonnage  of  Amsterdam  Companies. 

The  principal  steamship  companies  having  regular  lines  of  ships 
between  Amsterdam  and  other  ports  operated,  lost,  and  added  ships 
as  follows  in  1918: 

Nederland,  to  Dutch  East  Indies. — Total  number  of  ships  Decem- 
ber 31,  1918,  39,  with  a  gross  tonnage  of  251,622.  Two  new  freight 
steamers  were  built,  having  together  a  gross  tonnage  of  13,083.  No 
loss  in  1918. 

Royal  Dutch  West  India  Mail  Service. — Total  number  of  ships 
December  31,  1918,  8,  with  a  gross  tonnage  of  22,846.  One  new  pas- 
senger steamer  was  built,  having  a  gross  tonnage  of  4,285.  No  loss  in 
1918. 

Royal  Packet  Steamship  Co.,  the  Indian  Archipelae/0. — Total  num- 
ber of  ships  December  31,  1918,  92,  with  a  gross  tonnage  of  161,464. 
No  ships  were  built  or  lost  in  1918. 

Royed  Holland  Lloyd,  to  South  Americem  ports. — Total  number 
of  ships  December  31,  1918,  12,  with  a  gross  tonnage  of  70,150.  No 
steamers  were  built  in  1918.  One  steamer  with  a  gross  tonnage  of 
5,417  struck  a  mine  and  was  lost. 

Royal  Netherlands  Steamship  Co.,  to  Mediterranean  and,  other 
ports. — Total  number  of  ships  December  31,  1918,  54,  with  a  gross 
tonnage  of  109,819.  Five  new  freight  steamers  were  built,  having 
together  a  gross  tonnage  of  14,517.  Four  steamers,  with  a  gross  ton- 
nage of  6,338,  were  lost  in  191s. 

Holland  Steamship  Co.  to  British  ports. — Total  number  of  ships 
December  31,  1918,  12,  with  a  total  gross  tonnage  of  13,972.  Four 
steamers  were  added  during  the  year  1918.    No  loss. 

Tramp  Steamers — Requisition  of  Dutch  Vessels  by  Allies. 

Several  lines  operate  from  Amsterdam  to  Scandinavian  and  other 
near-by  ports,  and  several  between  any  ports  where  business  is  ob- 
tainable, on  the  tramp  system.  Altogether,  more  than  200  steamers, 
aggregating  over  600,000  gross  tons,  are  operated  by  Amsterdam  com- 
panies. 

Traffic  on  the  Merwede  Canal,  connecting  Amsterdam  with  the 
Rhine,  was  less  in  1918  than  in  1917,  and  much  less  than  in  normal 
times.  The  decline  was  due  to  the  practical  cessation  of  trade  with 
Germany. 

The  most  notable  event  in  Amsterdam  shipping  circles  in  1918 
was  the  requisition  of  Dutch  steamers  by  the  Allies.  Although  the 
popular  and  prevalent  sentiment  was  indignation,  the  shipping  com- 
panies took  a  philosophical  and  business-like  view  of  the  transaction 
and  in  general  were  satisfied  with  the  resulting  arrangements. 

The  facilities  for  loading,  discharging,  bunkering,  and  docking 
ships  in  the  Amsterdam  harbor  have  been  much  improved  and  in- 
creased during  the  past  several  years,  some  improvements  being  made 
in  1918.    There  is  ample  warehouse  accommodation,  and  all  the  docks 
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and  quays  are  directly  connected  with  the  railway  systems  by  prats  h 
tracks.  There  is  a  special  timber  dock  with  an  area  of  120  acres  and 
a  special  petroleum-ship  basin  with  an  area  of  30  acres.  There  are 
four  lloatin.ii-  dry-docks  with  a  lifting  capacity  of  3,000,  4,000,  7,000, 
and  10,500  ions,"  respectively. 
Shipbuilding  Activities  Limited. 

So  far  as  contracts  were  concerned,  the  shipyards  of  (his  locality 
were  exceedingly  prosperous  in  1918,  but  the  great  difficulties  and 
obsta<  les  encountered  made  the  year  unprofitable  in  other  respects. 
Materials  were  very  scarce  and  expensive;  and  the  conditions  im- 
posed by  Germany,  from  which  some  materials  had  to  be  obtained 
and  which  insisted  upon  certain  relations  toward  the  Allied  and 
other  countries,  were  so  onerous  as  to  be  fairly  prohibitive  of  busi- 
ness transactions. 

The  17  shipyards  of  this  district  were  mostly  engaged  on  repair 
work,  though  several  completed  or  began  work  upon  new  vessels. 
Two  steamers  with  a  gross  tonnage  of  1,450  each  were  built  at  the 
shipyard  of  Vcrschure  &  Co..  Amsterdam.  One  steamer  with  a 
cross  tonnage  of  4,285  was  built  at  the  Nederlandsche  Scheepsbouw 
Maatsehappy,  Amsterdam.  This  company  is  building  a  new  passen- 
ger steamer  for  the  Stoomvaart  Maatsehappy  "  Nederland,"  Amster- 
dam, with  a  gross  tonnage  of  13,300. 
Foreign  Trade  of  the  Netherlands. 

Official  statistics  of  imports  and  exports  at.  the  port  of  Amsterdam 
for  1918  are  not  available.  However,  the  following  statistics  for  the 
whole  country  show  in  a  general  way  the  relative  foreign  trade  of 
this  district  during  the  past  three  years  in  respect  to  increase  and 
decrease.  It  should  be  noted  that  these  statistics  include  only  the 
most  important  articles.  Quantities  are  given  in  metric  tons  (:2,204 
pounds.)  Values  in  most  cases  began  to  be  published  in  1917,  but 
for  purposes  of  comparison  weights  are  better,  as  values  have  been 
constantly  changing. 
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a476 

a90 

56,956 


165, 705 
770 

237, 004 

82, 285 

102, 994 

1,748 

453 
40 

in,'    10 


245, 703 


90, 274 

31,135 

1,003 

107, 103 

17, 729 

4,437 

43,081 

, 607, 315 

37, 694 
22; 339 
32,281 

315 

4,392 

8,230 

9.00') 

144,895 

36,293 

970 

1,504 

2.3SS 

2,5SS 

1,790 

120,  401 

1 

424 

1,695 


1917 


1918 


Metric  ions. 
10 

1,275 
1,237 


~'.l\r-'r  -Cion-S 


8, 1SS 
6,864 
4,  '-16 
22,393 
44,411 
11,528 
62, 058 
11, 199 


1, 530 
156 


ol,  690 

a  3 
al 


105,848 


4,511 

6,973 

20, 050 

4 


38 
2,  779 


73,267 
§1,880 
10,363 

4, 830 


15 

6,027 

S 

19, 669 

32 

16,281 


34, 073 
106 
161 
416 

255 
1,586 

139 

265 


539 


b  Pounds. 


1,512 

581 

3, 156 

1, 204 
5,723 
2,439 
1,784 
5, 095 


725 
5 


a2,450 
a2 
o2 


17,508 


310 

1,010 

282 

5S 


61,150 

12,  S96 

13 

46 


1 

4,  532 

5 

6,817 

160 

13,018 


14,442 

10, 127 

b  1,004 

3 

6 

3 

2,440 

5,810 

18 

138 


219 
"49 


a  Number. 

Decline  in  Both  Import  and  Export  Trade. 

In  both  exports  and  imports  the  foregoing  figures  show  a  great 
decrease,  on  the  whole,  in  1918  as  compared  with  1917  and  1916*     In 
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total  quantities,  the  imports  in  1917  were  5,048,275  and  the  exports 
738,535  metric  tons;  in  1918,  imports  2,579,196  and  exports  298,536 
metric  tons.  The  total  value  of  the  imports  in  1917  was  796,510,000 
florins  ($320,197,020),  and  in  1918,  458,111,000  florins  ($184,160,- 
622).  The  total  value  of  the  exports  in  1917  was  512,061,000  florins 
($205,848,522),  and  in  1918,  156,331,000  florins  ($62,845,062).  The 
decrease  of  value  and  quantity  in  1918  was  in  about  the  same  propor- 
tion as  regards  imports,  but  the  decrease  of  value  was  in  a  greater 
ratio  than  that  of  quantity  as  regards  exports.  Apparently,  there- 
fore, goods  of  less  market  value  were  exported  in  1918  than  in  1917. 
Prices  on  all  kinds  of  merchandise  were  higher  in  1918  than  in  1917. 
Therefore,  if  the  same  classes  of  goods  had  been  exported  in  the 
same  relative  quantities  in  1918  as  in  1917,  the  decrease  in  total  value 
would  have  been  much  less  than  it  was. 

The  imports  from  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary  decreased  in 
weight  but  increased  in  value  in  1918  as  compared  with  1917.  This 
was  due  to  the  importation  of  similar  articles  (principally  iron  and 
coal  from  Germany)  during  both  years,  with  the  payment  of  much 
higher  prices  in  1918  than  in  1917.  Exports  to  Germany  and  Aus- 
tria decreased  about  four-fifths  in  both  weight  and  value  in  1918 
as  compared  with  1917. 

Imports  from  France,  Great  Britain,  and  the  United  States  com- 
bined were  in  1918  about  one-sixth  the  weight  and  value  of  those  in 
1917,  indicating  that  prices  were  much  the  same  in  both  years  or 
that  relatively  cheaper  qualities  were  imported  in  1918.  The  exports 
to  those  three  countries  also  declined  in  weight  and  value. in  about 
the  same  proportions,  both  being  in  1918  about  one-third  less  than  in 
1917. 
Trade  with  the  United  States. 

The  following  table  gives  the  declared  value  of  the  exports  from 
the  Amsterdam  consular  district  to  the  United  States  during  the  past 
four  years : 


Articles. 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

TO  UNITED  STATES. 

823,250 

$72,596 
16, 953 
8,218 
44,891 

885,931 

5, 293 

825 

49, 583 

$1, 620 

25, 855 
21,391 

29, 923 
12,, '■59 
46,655 
134,995 
45,243 
8,991 
4, 233 

8,317 
3,175 
24 , 078 
74,607 
11,764 
203 
1,017 

36, 9T9 

97,125 

6,741 

28, 653 

27,449 

2,974 

637, 900 

546,911 

724 

133,838 

6, 652 

1,946 

82,374 

17,  456 

980 

Bulbs 

66, 444 

3,337 

962,941 
744,860 
234,441 

5,  719 

214,]S0 
189, 035 

1, 755 

Coffee 

Condensed  milk 

Copal  cum 

81,614 
33, 393 

114.S20 
43,938 

8, 386 

Cotton  lares 

Decolorizing  carbon 

23, 678 

Diamonds: 

9,215.819 
23*$  1  W 
312,319 

29,959,051 

185,384 

46,339 

2,918 

16,262,540 
8,398 

5,705 
2,704 

6, 157, 157 

Rough 

4,156 

10, 264 

Earthenware 

515 

Ebony 

4, 137 


Eggs 

263 
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Arcicl 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

to  united  states — continued. 

12,804 

16, 685 
857 

148 
18,815 

$2,171 

£6, 765 

1,476 

5,739 

1,499 

12,012 

100,601 

1,113,940 

40,  Mil 

3,985 

1,350 

9,167 

2,426 

452 

15,741 

2, 087, 560 

3,792 
038,382 

13,151 

1,274 

$2,215 

23, 731 

5,693 

102, 032 

37,030 

12:."-:: 

34,039 
1,981 
5,692 

62, 961 

4,  443 

15, 662 

3, 634 

106, 877 
37,398 
120,657 
121,530 
61,952 
3,125 
90,313 

129, 165 
40,  181 
172,928 
112,^23 

i-l    2  '7 

6,727 

122,969 

102,349 

678 

530,033 

318,210 

2,644 

69,008 
37,361 

40,413 

29,018 

4,694 
15,091 
38,941 

23,097 

Plants 

42,140 

42,713 

Potash 

30.314 
215, i  11 
140,862 

79,361 
102,680 

4,297 

7, 137 

1,013 

2.120 

12  3  0 

652,  255 

89,  646 

164,689 

1.  148 

1. 1'2.; 

17,928 
319,816 
178,811 

3, 150 
5,589 

2,699 
37,890 

2  :■   351 

2,917 

11,090 

','  •  1 

4.S17 

22,726 

Tea   

Teak  flitches...                          

16,462 

Tiles                                            

906 

1,968,358 

4,593,353 

1,629 

'4U7 

8,634,974 

2.271 

55.127 

362 

5,810 

Wood  

1,798 
15,  705 

Allother  articles 

866 

461 

Total 

19,475,697 

37,070,830 

29,383,113 

6,701,610 

TO  PORTO  RICO. 

Cheese 

20, 033 

2,549 

1,292 

13,410 

1 .  7V-S 
2,545 

Oils,  essential 

Total 

33,443 

2,549 

5,620 



TO  PHILIPPINE  ISLANDS. 

Biscuits  and  sugar  wafers 

1,098 

5,  MM. 

367 

341 
2,086 
1,081 

26, 684 

4,266 

469 

42,117 

878 

Cheese 

8,683 

Cotton  goods 

20, 602 

7,542 

517 

Liquors  and  gin 

127 
11,349 
11,336 

10, 697 
1,877 

Margarine 

17,979 

4,979 

169 

.    46,043 

8,750 

1  ii  .  issential 

9,572 

Taint 

3,955 

Tobacco 

Total 

107, 205, 

85,170 

42,92S 

14, 044 
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The  value  of  the  diamonds  exported  to  the  United  States  in  1918 
was  nine-tenths  of  the  total  value  of  shipments,  whereas  in  normal 
times  it  is  about  one-half  the  total.  The  small  total  trade  in  L918 
was  due  primarily  to  lack  of  shipping  facilities;  but  this  affected 
diamonds  very  little,  as  they  could  be  sent  by  mail.  The  only  items 
showing  an  increase  in  1918  as  compared  witn  1917  were  decolorizing 
carbon,  drugs  and  chemicals,  household  effects,  plants,  and  seeds; 
and  these  were  all  much  below  preceding  years  in  value,  except  de- 
colorizing carbon,  of  which  there  were  no  shipments  previous  to  1918. 

The  only  imports  of  importance  from  the  United  States  in  1918 
were  wheat,  corn,  wheat  Hour,  rye  flour,  machine  oil,  copper,  and 
timber.  Rice,  coal,  tin,  silverware,  earthenware,  and  mirror  glass,  of 
which  (lure  were  no  imports  in  1917,  were  purchased  in  1918,  but  in 
comparatively  small  quantities. 

The  prospects  for  imports  from  the  United  States  are  excellent, 
particularly  for  wearing  apparel  of  all  sorts,  grain,  leather,  stock 
feed,  machinery,  iron  and  steel,  and  virtually  all  raw  materials. 
There  is  a  shortage  of  practically  every  kind  of  merchandise  and 
raw  material,  and  Holland  is  looking  more  than  ever  to  the  United 
States  for  supplies  to  fill  its  needs. 

The  Diamond  Industry. 

Although  the  export  of  diamonds  to  the  United  States,  always  the 
principal  market,  was  relatively  small  in  1918,  business  was  really 
good  for  the  Amsterdam  sellers,  as  England,  France,  Sweden,  Nor- 
way, Denmark,  and  other  countries  bought  unusual  quantities.  It  is 
reported  that  Germany  also  bought  heavily. 

Prices  advanced  steadily  during  1918  and  reached  heights  never 
conceived  of  before.  Demand  had  something  to  do  writh  this  ad- 
vance, but  the  most  important  factor  was  the  reduction  in  output  of 
the  South  African  diamond  mines.  During  the  war  the  output  de- 
creased 40  per  cent,  and  the  mortality  from  the  Spanish  influenza 
caused  another  reduction  of  10  per  cent,  so  only  one-half  as  many 
diamonds  have  been  mined  recently  as  before  the  war. 

The  following  report  on  the  Amsterdam  diamond  industry  in  1918 
was  furnished  by  Mr.  Henri  Polak,  the  president  of  the  Netherlands 
Union  of  Diamond  Workers: 

The  diamond-cutting  industry  of  Amsterdam  underwent  many  changes  during 
the  year  1918,  changes  that  followed  closely  the  march  of  events  of  the  great 
war  and  its  termination.  During  the  first  two  months  of  the  year  the  export 
to  the  United  States,  though  not  by  any  means  comparable  to  that  of  the 
corresponding  periods  of  the  two  preceding  years,  was  satisfactory,  as  was  the 
case  with  that  to  France  and  Great  Britain.  The  German  offensive  movement 
was,  of  course,  highly  detrimental  to  trade  with  these  countries  in  general,  and 
particularly  to  that  in  diamonds.  The  tide  turned  when  the  armies  of  the 
Allies  countered  aud  entered  upon  the  series  of  victories  that  led  to  the  down- 
fall of  the  central  powers — that  is,  as  far  as  Europe  is  concerned,  for  the  trade 
with  the  United  States  continued  to  slacken.  It  is  not  known  here  whether 
this  continual  falling  off  was  wholly  or  partly  due  to  a  decrease  in  the  demand 
for  diamonds  in  the  United  States.  In  trade  circles  here  it  was  attributed 
partly  to  the  difficulties  arising  out  of  the  fluctuations  in  the  rates  of  exchange, 
and  partly  to  the  system  of  import  licenses  imposed  by  the  United  States 
authorities.  The  export  to  Frame,  England,  Spain,  Scandinavia,  South 
America,  and  Asia  became  more  and  more  satisfactory,  even  so  that  during 
the  summer  and  fall  fairly  large  quantities  of  rose  diamonds,  which  had  been 
unsalable  during  the  entire  war  period,  were  disposed  of  at  good  prices. 
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Signing  of  Armistice  Affects  Conditions. 

The  tide  turned  again  when  the  armistice  put  an  end  to  the  hostilities.  A 
period  of  uncertainty  ensued,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  rates  of  ex- 
change on  England  and  the  United  States  had  become  such  that  they  no  longer 
hampered  trade.  The  general  attitude  was  one  of  waiting  for  the  development 
of  affairs.  An  important  factor  was  the  question  of  the  competition  the  dia- 
mond industry  of  Antwerp  would  offer.  The  influence  of  this  attitude  was 
reflected  in  the  fact  that  the  number  of  unemployed  workmen,  which  stood  at 
about  1,800  in  the  first  days  of  November,  rapidly  rose  to  more  than  4,000. 

A  change  for  the  better  set  in  toward  the  end  of  the  year  and  continued 
during  the  first  weeks  of  1919.  Orders  from  the  United  States  came  pouring 
in.  Licenses  seemed  to  be  more  freely  granted  on  the  other  side.  Rates  of 
exchange  remained  satisfactory.  The  operations  of  the  Antwerp  industry  re- 
mained insignificant,  and  it  appeared  more  and  more  that  the  Belgian  work- 
men, who  bad  taken  refuge  in  England  and  in  Holland  and  who  enjoyed  fair 
and  even  high  wages  there,  would  not  be  willing  to  accept  lower  rates  of  pay 
in  their  own  country,  and  certainly  not  where  the  cost  of  living  in  that  country 
had  risen  so  much  that  the  old  wages  would  not  enable  them  to  exist.  Dealers 
in  France  and  England,  who  had  also  awaited  the  course  of  events  in  Antwerp, 
saw  this,  too,  and  reopened  their  activities.  The  commencement  of  1919  there- 
fore saw  a  decided  improvement,  which  promises  to  continue. 

The  supply  of  rough  diamonds  during  191S  was  on  the  whole  sufficient. 
The  Import  Committee  was  dissolved  early  in  January,  1919,  after  the  Diamond 
Export  Committee  in  London  had  ceased  to  exist,  and  consignments  of  rough 
diamonds  were  sent  to  purchasers  direct. 

The  lowest  number  of  unemployed  in  the  year  1918  was  1,810,  and  the 
highest  4,112 ;  the  figures  for  1917  were  2.512  and  5,372,  respectively. 

Prices  of  rough  diamonds  were  raised  by  the  London  Syndicate  during  the 
year,  making  them  no  less  than  25  per  cent  higher  than  a  year  before.  Wages 
rose  about  20  per  cent  during  1918.  while  the  general  cost  of  production  was 
considerably  augmented  by  the  highly  increased  prices  of  coal,  electric  cur- 
rent, shellac,  solder,  copper,  ami  other  materials.  Great  difficulties  were 
created  by  the  lack  of  phosphor-bronze  and  of  silicium-bronze  wire,  the  export 
of  which  had  been  prohibited  by  the  United  States. 

Textile  Industry — Manufacture  of  Airplanes. 

All  the  11  cotton-spinning  factories  in  this  district  were  idle  in 
1918  for  want  of  raw  material.  Only  some  waste  spinning-  mills 
could  operate,  there  being  waste  for  them  to  work  on,  and  they  did  a 
good  business.  The  weaving  mills  also  had  to  cease  work  in  1918 
for  want  of  yarn. 

In  both  the  spinning  and  weaving  industries,  however,  the  finan- 
cial results  were  satisfactory,  as  the  stocks,  of  yarn  and  cloth  on 
hand  were  sold  at  high  prices  in  the  beginning  of  the  year. 

During  1918  the  manufacture  of  automobiles,  which  was  attaining 
importance  in  this  district  before  the  war  began,  was  at  a  practical 
standstill  for  lack  of  the  necessary  materials.  However,  the  prin- 
cipal automobile  factory  in  this  section  occupied  itself  profitably  in 
making  airplanes,  of  which  it  completed  several  hundred. 
The  Labor  Situation. 

More  or  less  depression  and  unemployment  prevailed  in  every  in- 
dustry during  1918.  The  prime  cause  was  the  almost  complete  stop- 
page of  imports  and  exports,  Avhich  caused  scarcity  of  fuel  and  raw 
materials  and  inability  to  export  such  articles  as  were  produced  in 
excess  of  home  needs.  Many  factories  closed,  and  practically  none  of 
the  others  could  work  full  time. 

Even  the  fisheries  suffered  from  substantially  the  same  causes  as  the 
land  industries.  The  submarine  menace  had  a  deterrent  effect,  and 
the  steam  trawlers  could  not  operate,  as  a  rule,  for  lack  of  fuel. 
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No  complete  statistics  of  unemployment  for  1918  are  available;  but 
the  fact  that  in  Amsterdam  the  number  of  about  10.000  unemployed 
at  any  given  time  during  the  war  rose  to  more  than  20,000  by  the  end 
of  1918  indicates  that  the  unemployed  in  the  whole,  country  may  have 
doubled  in  number  during  the  year.  As  the  population  of  Amster- 
dam (045,000)  is  about  one-tenth  the  total  population  of  Holland,  the 
number  of  unemployed  in  the  whole  country  at  the  end  of  1918  would 
be  more  than  200,00b  if  the  ratio  to  the  population  was  the  same  every- 
where. 

The  number  of  strikes  in  1918  was  303  in  the  whole  country,  statis- 
tics for  this  district  alone  being  unavailable;  in  1917  the  number  was 
321;  and  the  average  per  annum  from  1911  to  1915  was  270.  The 
number  of  strikers  was  34,774  in  1918  and  25,879  in  1917.  There  were 
18  lockouts  in  1918,  20  in  1917,  and  an  annual  average  of  18  from  1911 
to  1915. 

Government  Control  of  Tobacco. 

The  most  important  warehousing  article  of  Dutch  commerce  is  to- 
bacco, Amsterdam  being  recognized  as  the  world's  principal  market 
for  the  staple.  The.  amounts  annually  realized  in  pre-war  times  from 
the  leading  grades  of  tobacco  imported  chiefly  from  the  Dutch  islands 
of  Java  and  Sumatra  and  from  British  Borneo,  and  minor  quantities 
from  Brazil,  Cuba,  and  Santo  Domingo,  varied  usually  between 
$40,000,000  and  $50,000,000.  Transactions  since  1913  have*  fallen  far 
behind  that  sum.  and  1918  was  the  most  unsatisfactory  year  of  all. 
The  total  arrivals  from  the  Dutch  East  Indies  and  British  Borneo  in 
1917  amounted  to  about  179,000  bales  (the  bale  averaging  171 
pounds),  whereas  during  1918  only  one  shipment  arrived,  consisting 
of  1,994  bales  of  Sumatra  and  1.557  bales  of  Java  tobacco. 

In  order  to  supervise  all  tobacco  sales  and  deliveries  and  to  regu- 
late prices,  the  Byksbureau  voor  Tabak  (Government  Tobacco  Bu- 
reau) was  established  Februaiy  14,  1918,  at  The  Hague.  This  bureau 
also  took  more  than  4,100  bales  of  Sumatra  and  Java  tobacco  of  the 
1910  crop,  which  was  bought  in  1917  by  American  buyers  in  Amster- 
dam, awaiting  shipment  to  the  United  States  on  the  steamers  3I«i>s- 
dyk  and  Pocldyl'.  These  steamers,  however,  were  detained  at  the 
Rotterdam  port  for  man}*  months,  and  the  owners  of  the  shipment 
finally  decided  to  resell  the  tobacco  to  the  Dutch  brokers.  The  price 
of  $3.42  per  half  kilo  (1.1  pounds)  was  agreed  upon,  which  netted 
them  an  exceptionally  good  profit. 

Prices  Obtained  at  Tobacco  Sales. 

All  this  tobacco,  including  some  of  the  stock  left  over  from  the 
previous  year,  was  offered  at  the  usual  sales,  known  in  Amsterdam 
as  inscriptions,  of  which  seven  in  all  were  held  during  the  }Tear.  At 
the  first  and  second  sales,  held  by  the  importers  February  22  and  July 
10.  1918,  19.980  bales  of  Java,  2J2G  bales  of  Sumatra,  and  3,000  bales 
of  Domingo  tobacco  were  disposed  of.  The  lowest  and  highest  prices 
per  half  kilo  obtained  for  these  three  grades  at  the  first  inscription 
were  $0.70,  80.81,  and  $1.10,  and  $2.34.  $1.91,  and  $L27,  respectively, 
and  at  the  second  inscription  (Java  and  Sumatra  tobacco  only),  $1.10 
and  $1.42,  and  $3.24  and  $2.81,  respectively.  At  the  other  sales,  held 
by  the  General  Tobacco  Syndicate  of  Amsterdam  on  March  -20,  April 
5,  and  April  19  and  20,  1918,  respectively,  24,218  bales  of  Sumatra, 
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Java,  and  other  kinds  (including  12,000  bales  of  Domingo  tobacco) 
were  offered.  The  syndicate  sold  this  tobacco,  which  constituted  the 
rest  of  about  70,000  kilos  purchased  by  it  in  1917,  to  the  manu- 
facturers and  dealers  at  cost  price  plus  usual  expenses.  The  price 
per  half  kilo  for  fillers  was  fixed  at  72  Dutch  cents  ($0.29)  and  for 
binders  at  102  Dutch  cents  ($0.41).  The  last  two  sales  were  con- 
ducted by  the  Ryksbureau  voor  Tabak  on  June  27  and  September  10, 
1918,  at  which  3,427  bales  of  the  4,100  bales  rebought  from  the 
American  owners  were  offered.  The  average  price  received  was  $4.52 
per  half  kilo. 

On  February  14,  1918,  the  Dutch  Government  placed  an  embargo 
on  the  export  of  tobacco.  Local  brokers  state  that  the  1917  Sumatra 
crop,  as  far  as  quality  is  concerned,  was  far  behind  that  of  the  two 
preceding  years.  The  crop  suffered  heavily  from  unfavorable  cli- 
matic conditions,  which  affected  the  growth  and  also  the  thickness  of 
the  leaf.  The  Java  crop  was  considered  from  fair  to  middling. 
Rubber  Trade  Unsatisfactory. 

The  year  1918  brought  no  change  in  the  regulations  governing  the 
imports  and  exports  of  rubber.  The  stock  of  rubber  on  hand  in  Hol- 
land at  the  end  of  1915,  together  with  a  few  small  shipments  per- 
mitted to  come  in  from  the  Dutch  East  Indies  (the  steamers  having 
left  prior  to  the  date  of  the  import  prohibition),  was  sufficient  to 
supply  the  domestic  demand  during  1918. 

The  Advisory  Committee  of  the  Netherlands  Oversea  Trust  for 
the  Distribution  of  Raw  Rubber  and  the  Amsterdam  Society  for  the 
Rubber  Trade  (which  supervise  and  control  the  sale  and  distribution 
of  all  rubber  to  the  domestic  trade)  held  two  public  sales,  on  March 
1  and  September  1,  1918,  respectively,  at  which  464  tons  of  rubber 
were  disposed  of,  as  compared  with  480  tons  sold  at  the  two  sales  in 
the  previous  year.  The  fixed  price  at  both  sales  was  6.50  florins  per 
kilo  ($1.19  per  pound)  for  Hevea  Standard  Crepe,  best  quality, 
while  the  price  in  1917  during  the  first  sale  (covering  the  period 
March  1  to  September  1,  1917)  was  5.10  florins  per  kilo  ($0.93  per 
pound)  and  during  the  second  sale  (covering  the  period  September  1,' 
1917,  to  March  1,  1918)  6  florins  per  kilo  ($1.10  per  pound). 

Well-known  brokers  in  Amsterdam  estimate  the  world's  production 
and  consumption  of  raw  rubber  during  1918  at  260,000  tons  and 
225,000  tons,  respectively.  ■  < i  !  i 

Cocoa  and  Cocoa  Products. 

Dutch  cocoa  and  cocoa  products  are  exported  to  practically  all 
parts  of  the  world.  The  raw  materials,  however,  are  nearly  all  im- 
ported, chiefly  from  Lisbon,  Havre,  and  Liverpool,  but  large  quan- 
tities are  imported  direct  from  Venezuela,  Brazil,  Ecuador,  St. 
Thomas,  the  Gold  Coast,  Trinidad,  and  the  Dutch  colonies. 

The  1918  imports  of  cocoa  beans  into  the  Netherlands  were  the 
smallest  on  record,  namely,  2,340  tons  from  South  America.  In  1917 
the  imports  were  9,800  tons ;  in  1916,  21,030  tons ;  in  1915,  41,483  tons ; 
and  in  1914,  49,590  tons.  Exportation  of  cocoa  and  cocoa  products 
was  prohibited  during  1918  and  in  1917  was  permitted  only  by  special 
license.  The  cocoa  exports  during  1917  from  the  Amsterdam  con- 
sular district  to  the  United  States  amounted  to  $189,635.,  as  compared 
with  $744,860  in  1916.     There  were  no  shipments  of  cocoa  butter  to 
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that  country  during  1917  and  1918;  in  1916  exports  amounted  to 

$1294,411. 

The  direct  imports  of  cocoa  beans  into  the  United  States  from 
the  countries  of  production  during  1917  and  1918  are  reported  to  have 
been  the  largest  in  many  years.  Statistics  for  1918  are  not  yet  avail- 
able. During  1917  nearly  2,000,000  bales  arrived  at  the  port  of  New 
York,  chiefly  from  Africa  (including  the  island  of  St.  Thomas), 
Brazil,  Ecuador,  and  Venezuela.  The  prices  for  the  various  sorts 
ranged  between  $0.11  and  $0.15  per  half  kilo  (1.1  pounds). 

As  a  result  of  the  unusually  small  quantity  of  cocoa  beans  re- 
ceived in  Holland  during  1918,  owing  to  the  nonarrival  of  steamers, 
many  cocoa  and  chocolate  factories  were  obliged  to  shut  down,  and 
the  brokerage  and  commission  business,  flourishing  in  normal  years, 
was  entirely  at  a  standstill. 

Prices  in  Holland  fluctuated  considerably,  varying  for  St.  Thomas 
and  Bahia  cocoa  from  $0.11  to  $0.16  per  half  kilo  f.  o.  b.  Lisbon, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  year;  later  in  the  year  the  price  advanced 
to  $0.18  and  at  the  close  of  1918  to  $0.24. 

Transactions  in  cocoa  butter  were  equally  small  and  unimportant, 
attributable  to  the  nonarrival  of  the  raw  materials.  In  order  to  over- 
come heavy  speculation,  the  Dutch  Government,  on  April  7, 1918,  took 
over  not  only  all  cocoa  butter  in  the  open  market,  but  also  the  stock 
put  up  in  warehouses.  Sale  and  delivery  to  the  manufacturers  could 
take  place  only  when  accompanied  by  a  Government  consent.  The 
average  prices  for  the  well-known  Van  Houten  cocoa  butter  varied 
from  $0.46  per  half  kilo  at  the  beginning  of  1918  to  $0.85  in  Oc- 
tober, and  when  the  shipment  of  cocoa  beans  of  the  steamer  Kenne- 
merland  was  released  in  November,  prices  dropped  down  to  $0.70. 
Ordinarily  very  little  cocoa  butter  is  used  in  Holland;  practically 
all  is  exported. 

Condition  of  the  Sugar  Industry. 

According  to  reliable  statistics',  the  world's  production  of  beet 
sugar  decreased  from  8.800,000  tons  of  2,200  pounds  during  the  crop 
year  1913-14  to  5,300,000  tons  during  1917-18,  while  the  production 
of  cane  sugar  increased  from  9,800,000  tons  of  2,235  pounds  to 
12,500,000  tons  during  the  same  period.  This  difference  in  produc- 
tion is  attributed  partly  to  change  in  climatic  conditions  in  the  vari- 
ous countries,  and  partly  to  the  war. 

The  1917-18  Java  sugar  crop  amounted  to  28,000,000  piculs  (1 
picul  =  136  pounds),  or  2}  per  cent  less  than  the  1910-17  crop.  Ow- 
ing to  existing  conditions,  especially  the  inability  to  ship,  prices 
fluctuated  considerably.  In  the  first  part  of  the  year  the  Superior 
grade  sold  for  5.50  florins  ($2.21),  and  No.  16  for  4.50  florins  ($1.81) 
per  100  kilos  (220  pounds).  The  Dutch  East  Indian  Government 
finally  decided,  in  July,  1918,  to  fix  minimum  prices  for  Superior  at 
7.25  florins  ($2.91)  and  for  No.  16  at  6.25  florins  ($2.51),  with  the  con- 
dition that  no  export  license  would  be  granted  for  sugar  sold  below 
those  figures.  Toward  the  end  of  the  year  prices  advanced  to  13.50 
florins  ($6.43)  for  Superior  and  12.25  florins  ($4.92)  for  No.  16  per 
100  kilos.    This  rise  was  due  largely  to  changed  war  conditions. 

The  production  of  beet  sugar  in  the  Netherlands  during  the  year 
1917-18  amounted  to  200,000  metric  tons,  or  60,000  tons  less  than  dur- 
ing the  previous  year.    The  crop  of  the  season  1918-19  is  expected  to 
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be  still  smaller  (estimated  at  about  165,000  tons),  as,  In  response  to 
the  request  of  the  Government  to  the  farmers  to  use  their  soil  more 
for  the  growing  of  vegetables  and  other  agricultural  products,  the 
area  planted  to  sugar  beets  was  reduced  by  about  20  per  cent;  that  is, 
from  46,653  hectares  (115,280  acres)  to  37,068  hectares  (91,595  acres). 
The  crop  also  suffered  from  heavy  rainfalls  during  the  summer 
months. 
Principal  Refineries — Sugar  Supplies  Rationed. 

The  two  most  important  refineries  of  the  Dutch  sugar  industry  are 
located  in  the  city  of  Amsterdam,  employing  in  ordinary  times  from 
1,000  to  1,200  workmen.  The  principal  product  of  these  refineries, 
which  exceeds  in  amount  the  combined  output  of  the  other  nine  in  the 
country,  consists  of  loaf,  lump,  crystallized,  and  moist  sugars.  The 
Government  took  charge  of  the  sugar  trade  in  1918,  as  during  the 
previous  year,  and,  as  an  additional  precautionary  measure  against 
a.  shortage,  rationed  the  supplies,  allowing  1  kilo  (2.2  pounds)  per 
month  to  each  person.  The  maximum  wholesale  price  was  51.50 
florins  per  100  kilos  ($9.41  per  100  pounds)  ;  on  October  8,  1918,  the 
Government  advanced  the  price  to  54.25  florins  ($9.91  per  100 
pounds),  the  farmers  demanding  more  money  for  the  beets. 

Manufacturers  using  sugar  as  raw  material  for  their  products  had 
to  pay  an  additional  excise  tax  of  15  .florins  per  100  kilos  ($2.74  per 
100  pounds) .  This  new  regulation  did  not  apply  to  manufacturers  of 
jam,  who  were  advanced  only  11  florins  ($2  per  100  pounds).  This 
difference  was  meant  for  the  benefit  of  the  poorer  population,  who 
could  not  afford  to  pay  prevailing  high  prices  for  fats,  etc.  The 
excise  tax  collected  by  the  Dutch  Government  on  sugar  during  1917 
was  37,509,859  florins  ($15,078,963)  and  during  1918,  40,664,120 
florins  ($18,758,976). 
Steady  Decline  in  Tea  Trade. 

The  total  shipments  of  tea  from  the  island  of  Java  average  about 
100,000,000  pounds  a  year,  the  bulk  going  to  the  Amsterdam  and 
London  markets.  Since  the  war,  however,  the  arrivals  at  this  port 
have  steadily  declined.  There  were  no  imports  in  1917,  and  in  1918 
the  only  arrival  was  9,888  chests  of  tea,  via  London,  released  from 
the  steamer  Lonibok,  which  was  requisitioned  by  the  Allied  Gov- 
ernments. 

One  public  auction  was  held  in  Amsterdam,  on  January  25,  1918,  at 
which  6,800  chests  of  Java  and  24  chests  of  Sumatra  tea  (stock  which 
arrived  in  November,  1916,  and  was  held  over)  were  offered  at  the 
average  price  of  97  Dutch  cents  ($0.39)  per  half  kilo  (1.1  pounds), 
the  usual  selling  measure.  The  Distribution  Committee  fixed  the 
retail  price  at  1.40  florins  ($0.56)  per  half  kilo.  The  Ryksbureau 
voor  Thee  en  Koffie  permitted  the  sale  of  tea  by  the  retailers  from 
January  1  to  February  1  and  from  July  1  to  September  15,  1918;  at 
all  other  times  tea  was  not  available.  In  June,  1918,  the  rest  of  the 
tea  not  sold  at  the  first  auction  was  disposed  of  at  an  increase  of  5 
Dutch  cents  ($0.02)  per  half  kilo.  The  shipment  of  9.888  chests  of 
tea  received  in  1918  was  to  be  placed  on  the  market  in  January,  1919. 
Imports  of  Coffee. 

Large  quantities  of  coffee  are  annually  imported  into  the  Nether- 
lands from  South  and  Central  America,  the  Dutch  colonies,  and 
Africa   and   disposed   of   at   public   auctions  held   periodically    in 
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Amsterdam  and  Rotterdam.  Since  the  war,  however,  imports  have 
steadily  declined,  and  those  of  1918  were  so  small  that  no  transactions 
took  place  on  the  local  market.  The  decline  in  the.  1916  and  1917 
imports  was  due  to  existing  import  restrictions,  and  during  the 
greater  part  of  1918  there  were  no  shipping  opportunities. 

The  following  table  gives  the  quantity  of  ooffee  imported  from 
the  various  sources  of  supply  during  the  years  11)15  to  1918: 


Country. 

l'.)15 

1916 

1917 

!'.  18 

Bags. 

I  ''■  2  -! 
771,731 

Bags. 
$28,  LOO 

450, 615 

Bags. 
76,  £29 
95,761 

54,  217 

Bags. 
2,924 
19  303 

and  West  Indies 

32,320 

Total 

3,498,970 

1,273,804 

226, 837 

54  013 

The  stock  of  all  coffee  remaining  in  first  and  second  hands  De- 
cember 31,  1917,  and  December  31,  1918,  was  156,171  and  39,467  bags, 
respective!}".  These  stocks,  as  well  as  the  new  arrivals,  were  taken 
over  by  the  Rykskantoor  voor  Thee  en  Koffie.  A  number  of  Dutch 
vessels  bound  for  Holland  and  carrying  no  less  than  146,615  bags  of 
coifee  were  requisitioned  by  the  Allied  Governments  in  March,  1918. 
A  special  Dutch  commission,  formed  to  protect  the  interests  of  the 
owners  of  the  cargo,  succeeded  in  getting  42,000  bags  released  and 
shipped  to  Holland.  There  were  no  coifee  exports  during  1918.  The 
Distribution  Bureau  for  Tea  and  Coffee,  established  August  30,  1917, 
which  fixes  maximum  prices  for  importers,  brokers,  wholesalers,  and 
retailers,  raised  the  retail  selling  price  from  $0.48  per  half  kilo  in 
1917  to  $0.56  in  1918. 

The  1918  Brazil  coffee  crop  suffered  severely  from  heavy  frosts. 
The  damage  done  and  the  consequent  decline  of  the  crop,  as  well  as 
the" unexpectedly  large  orders  placed  by  the  Brazilian  and  French 
Governments,  brought  about  a  steady  rise  in  prices'.  Some  of  the 
Amsterdam  owners  of  Brazil  coifee  resold  their  contracts  with  a  sub- 
stantial profit.  The  Java  and  Sumatra  1918  coffee  crops  were  fair, 
but  prices  remained  far  below  the  average,  owing  to  the  difficulties 
of  shipping  and  of  placing  the  product  on  the  market. 
Transactions  in  Cinchona  Bark  Small. 

Large  quantities  of  cinchona  bark,  an  important  product  of  the 
island  of  Java,  are  shipped  to  the  Netherlands  in  normal  times. 
During  war  years,  however,  imports  have  been  declining  steadily. 
In  1917  the  imports  were  24,126  packages,  and  during  1918  there 
were  no  arrivals  at  all. 

The  cinchona  tree  in  Java  is  cultivated  largely  by  private  planters, 
although  a  number  of  small  plantations  are  owned  and  cultivated  by 
the  Dutch  Government.  Of  the  24,126  packages,  or  colli,  above  re- 
ferred to,  20,440  came  from  private  plantations,  and  3,686  from  Gov- 
ernment plantations. 

The  product  is  sold  at  auction  sales  held  periodically  at  Amster- 
dam. There  were  10  sales  in  1917  and  only  2  in  1918,  at  which  the 
major  part  of  the  stock  on  hand  was  disposed  of.  The  total  sales 
amounted  to  34,902  kilos  (76.945  pounds)  of  bark,  containing  1,306 
kilos  (2,879  pounds)  of  sulphate  of  quinine,  as  compared  with  5,821,- 
250  kilos  (12,838,527  pounds)  of  bark,  containing  :r>5,<>74  kilos  (784,- 
119  pounds)   of  sulphate  of  quinine,  in  1917.     The  average  selling 
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price  remained  the  same  as  during  the  past  three  or  four  years, 
namely,  $0.46  per  half  kilo  per  unit. 

Cinchona  bark  exports  from  Amsterdam  to  the  United  States 
amounted  to  $1,755  in  1918,  against  $214,190  in  1917  and  $962,941  in 
1916.  Large  quantities  were  shipped  from  Java  direct  to  the  United 
States,  England,  and  France  during  1918,  which  explains  the  de- 
crease in  the  exports  from  Holland  to  those  countries. 
The  Hide  and  Leather  Trade. 

The  year  1918  was  an  oif  }rear  for  the  importers  and  exporters  of 
hides  as  well  as  for  the  general  trade.  In  normal  times  hides  are 
imported  into  the  Netherlands  chiefly  from  the  Dutch  East  Indies 
and  South  America,  and  exports  are  largely  to  Germany,  the  United 
States,  and  France.  The  total  imports  in  1916  amounted  to  340,000 
pieces,  in  1917  to  70,04S  pieces,  and  in  1918  to  20,000  pieces.  Lack  of 
shipping  opportunities  explains  the  small  imports  during  the  past 
year. 

Of  the  1917  imports,  34,512  hides  were  from  the  Dutch  East 
Indies  and  35,536  from  South  America.  The  1918  imports  consisted 
of  South  American  hides.  There  was  a  brisk  demand  for  these  skins, 
chiefly  dry  salted,  which  were  of  first-class  quality,  until  importers 
suddenly  raised  the  price  to  $0.64  per  half  kilo  (1.1  pounds),  when  all 
sales  practically  stopped.  Prior  to  June,  1917,  the  average  price 
varied  from  $0.22  to  $0.30  per  half  kilo,  when  the  Government  fixed 
maximum  prices  at  $0.18  in  order  to  provide  leather  to  the  trade  at 
more  reasonable  rates. 

There  were  no  imports  of  Dutch  East  Indian  hides  during  1918, 
and  only  about  1,000  Padarig  hides,  stock  left  over  from  the  previous 
year,  consisting  chiefly  of  heavy-weight  skins  (about  6^  kilos  or  14 
pounds)  were  on  the  market;  as  the  price  demanded  was  $0.84  per 
half  kilo,  entirely  out  of  proportion  to  the  fixed  maximum  price*  for 
leather,  hardly  any  sales  took  place.  In  the  second  half  of  1918 
Amsterdam  importers  offered  Java  hides  f.  o.  b.  Java  at  fair  prices, 
but  transactions  were  limited,  on  account  of  the  necessity  of  obtain- 
ing import  consents,  the  doubtful  shipping  opportunities,  and  the 
changeable  freight  and  insurance  rates.  However,  the  large  orders 
placed  by  the  American  Government  and  the  signing  of  the  armistice 
caused  a  considerable  advance  in  Java  prices;  for  instance,  buffalo 
hides,  which  were  offered  in  September  for  $32.16  per  picul  (136 
j)ounds),  commanded  $43.21. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  there  was  only  a  limited  demand  for 
domestic  hides,  which  had  to  be  sold  far  below  the  maximum  price. 
The  market  improved  somewhat  when  the  meat  distribution  and  sub- 
sequent Government  orders  limiting  the  slaughter  of  all  cattle  went 
into  effect.  The  supply  naturally  decreased,  the  maximum  price  was 
raised,  and  during  the  last  few  months  of  the  year  the  trade  in  skins 
Avas  rather  good,  leaving  but  a  small  stock  on  hand. 

There  were  no  exports  of  hides  in  1918  to  the  United  States  from 
the  Amsterdam  consular  district;  in  1917  they  amounted  to  $638,382. 
Petroleum  and  Other  Oils — Raw  Wool. 

The  Netherlands  obtains  the  greater  portion  of  its  supply  of  petro- 
leum from  the  United  States,  Roumania,  and  Russia.  The  1918  im- 
ports were  the  smallest  on  record;  only  398  barrels,  averaging  330 
pounds  each,  were  received  at  the  port  of  Amsterdam,  all  from  the 
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United  States.  In  1917  the  imports  amounted  to  113,031  barrels,  of 
which  all  but  13  barrels  was  from  the  United  States;  in  1916  imports 
were  413,000  barrels,  and  in  1915,  491,000  barrels.  Before  the  war 
imports  amounted  to  nearly  1,000,000  barrels  annually.  The  price,  as 
fixed  by  the  Government,  was  $31.84  per  barrel,  compared  with  $82.7'2 
per  barrel  during  the  latter  part  of  1917. 

In  addition  to  petroleum,  there  were  received  at  the  port  of 
Amsterdam  from  the  United  States  1,941  barrels  of  gas  oil,  as  com- 
pared with  38,464  barrels  during  1917.  The  imports  of  lubricating 
oil  were  340  barrels,  against  346  in  1917. 

The  Amsterdam  wool  market,  which  was  established  on  a  small 
scale  in  1914,  was  practically  at  a  standstill  during  the  past  year. 
Imports  from  England,  the  chief  country  of  supply,  and  from  South 
America  were  impossible,  owing  to  shipping  and  export  restrictions. 
During  the  first  half  of  the  year  the  local  industry  was  supplied  with 
whatever  small  quantities  of  wool  there  were  stored  in  the  country 
for  foreign  account,  and  also  with  artificial  wool  and  offals.  Prices 
paid  for  wool  were  as  high  as  $6.03  and  even  $6.84  per  kilo  (2.2 
pounds).  During  the  second  half  of  the  year  most  of  the  mills  in 
Holland  were  closed. 
Trade  in  Copra  and  Kapok. 

Copra,  the  dried  kernel  of  the  coconut,  is  a  product  of  the  island 
of  Java,  and  more  than  200,000  tons  are  imported  into  this  market 
each  year  in  normal  times.  During  the  war  all  copra  shipments  had 
to  be  consigned  to  the  Netherlands  Oversea  Trust,  which  referred 
them  to  the  Bureau  voor  den  Coprahandel,  established  in  Amsterdam 
in  1915,  which  controls  all  sales  and  deliveries. 

Only  one  steamer  carrying  copra  arrived  in  the  Netherlands  dur- 
ing 1918.  the  Lombok,  bringing  400  tons  of  smoke-dried  and  400  tons 
of  sun-dried  copra.  Aside  from  this  shipment,' which  had  been  con- 
tracted for  by  the  importers  and  sold  to  the  trade  in  1917,  there  were 
no  other  transactions  in  copra  during  the  year  under  review.  In 
1917  the  total  imports  amounted  to  28,141  tons,  which  were  sold  at 
an  average  price  of  $22.92  per  100  kilos  (220  pounds)  for  smoke-dried 
and  $23.52  for  sun-dried  copra. 

Kapok,  an  increasingly  important  article  of  Dutch  commerce,  is  a 
sort  of  cotton  so  short  and  fine  that  it  can  not  be  spun  and  is  used 
chiefly  in  the  manufacture  of  mattresses  and  also  for  filling  life  belts. 
Whereas  in  pre-war  times  the  annual  imports  into  Amsterdam  were 
between  80,000  and  100,000  bales,  only  613  bales  arrived  during  1918, 
being  but  a  very  small  portion  of  the  many  orders  placed  the  year 
before. 
Fishing  Industry  Improves — Agriculture. 

The  total  catch  of  the  fisheries  which  market  at  Ymuiden,  at  the 
entrance  of  the  North  Sea  Canal,  was  valued  at  13,763,678  florins 
($5,532,999)  in  1917  and  18,497,099  florins  ($7,435,834)  in  1918,  an 
increase  of  4,733,421  florins  ($1,902,835).  The  quantity  of  the  catch 
probably  did  not  increase,  as  prices  were  higher  in  1918  than  in  1017. 
The  total  value  of  the  catch  of  all  the  Dutch  sea  fisheries  was 
31,092,542  florins  ($12,740,402).  This  was  nearly  twice  the  value  of 
the  catch  in  1917,  but  only  half  that  of  the  catch  in  1916  and  1915. 
The  yield  of  the  coast  fisheries  was  also  larger  in  value  in  1918  than 
in  1917,  although  somewhat  less  in  quantity. 
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Crops  in  general  were  fairly  normal  as  to  quality  in  1913.  The 
area  sown  to  grain  was  slightly  larger  in  1918  than  in  1917,  but  con- 
siderably smaller  than  in  previous  years.  The  area  given  to  vegeta- 
bles in  1918  was  somewhat  more  than  in  preceding  years  and  that 
to  clover  and  hay  somewhat  less.  The  sugar-beet  area  was  much  re- 
duced in  1918  compared  with  previous  years — 20  per  cent  less  than 
in  1917  and  about  40  per  cent  less  than  in  1916  and  1915.  This  reduc- 
tion was  by  Government  order,  to  increase  the  cultivation  of  other 
crops  considered  more  necessary  during  the  war.  The  result  is  that 
instead  of  a  large  surplus  to  export,  the  home  production  of  beet 
sugar  is  at  present  scarcely  sufficient  for  the  home  demand.  Prices 
for  all  farm  products  were  high  and  generally  profitable  to  the 
producers. 
The  City  of  Amsterdam. 

The  population  of  Amsterdam  at  the  end  of  1918  was  614,072,  a 
gain  of  3,076  during  the  year.  This  is  the  smallest  increase  of 
Amsterdam's  population  for  many  years.  In  1917  the  increase  was 
12,602,  and  the  previous  annual  average  was  about  7,000.  The  re- 
duced increase  in  1918  may  be  attributed  to  two  causes.  The  death 
rate  per  1,000  in  1918  was  15.85,  and  the  birth  rate  21.29,  whereas  the 
respective  rates  in  1917  were  12.40  and  22.19.  The  materially  in- 
creased death  rate  was  due  to  the  Spanish  influenza.  The  second 
cause  of  the  small  increase  in  population  was  the  lack  of  dwelling 
places  for  newcomers.  There  was  practically  no  building  of  resi- 
dences in  Amsterdam  during  1918  on  account  of  excessively  high 
prices  and  a  lack  of  materials.  Virtually  the  only  recourse  of  new- 
comers who  wanted  a  house  was  to  buy  one,  which  ejected  the  exist- 
ing occupant  and  in  most  cases  compelled  him  to  remove  from 
Amsterdam. 

Among  the  projects  formed  or  discussed  in  1918  were  the  construc- 
tion of  several  blocks  of  workmen's  dwellings  to  relieve  the  existing 
scarcity,  and  the  erection  of  a  new  city  hall,  the  building  now  used 
being  entirely  inadequate.  The  erection  of  a  new  palace  for  the 
royal  family  and  the  return  of  the  present  palace  to  the  city  has  been 
discussed  but  without  definite  result.  This  palace  was  formerly  the 
city  hall  but  was  taken  as  a  palace  by  Louis  Bonaparte  when  he 
became  King  of  Holland  and  has  since  been  retained  for  that  pur- 
pose. Harbor  improvements  and  enlargements  were  also  considered 
in  1918,  but  conditions  were  too  difficult  to  alloAv  any  definite  action. 

The  8-hour  law  was  established  toward  the  end  of  1918,  as  far  as 
was  practicable,  in  the  various  municipal  establishments,  and  salaries 
wore  advanced  in  many  cases.  One  result  was  to  increase  prices  of 
public  utility  services.  For  example,  street  car  fares  were  advanced 
50  per  cent,  and  another  advance  is  to  occur  which  will  bring  the 
increase  to  100  per  cent.  It  is  possible  that  this  augmented  fare 
caused  a  decline  in  the  number  of  street  car  passengers  in  1918,  when 
it  was  123,130,000,  against  129,216,036  in  1917. 

The  cost  of  living  was  excessively  high  in  1918,  being  50  to  75  per 
cent  higher  than  in  1917,  according  to  different  estimates. 

At  the  principal  hotels  in  Amsterdam,  the  total  number  of  guests 
in  1918  was  105,109,  of  whom  only  127  were' Americans.  The  total 
number  in  1917  was  88,006,  of  whom  197  were  Americans. 
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